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of future legislation should be plotted in accord with the
egalitarian principle. A society in which men of diverse
colour and race enjoy a common freedom is the goal of the
assimilationist. Early in the nineteenth century this doctrine
profoundly influenced British policy, inspired the Cape native
franchise of the fifties, and from that time to the present
has owed much to the zeal of British missionary societies at
home and abroad preaching the brotherhood of man, and
parliamentary liberals active at Westminster. In face of its
critics able public men in South Africa defended the native
franchise, among them Cecil Rhodes who in his day argued
for "equal rights for all civilized men south of the Zambezi/7
implying that the native should be enfranchised as he became
civilized. The test for the privileges of liberal democracy
should not be the colour of the skin, but a cultural quality.
Distinguished liberal leaders in the Cape, such as W. P.
Schreiner, F. S. Malan, and J. X. Merriman, pleaded that
the premium on a white skin should disappear as the black
man acquired the culture of the white.4 Their influence,
combined with the pressure of disinterested opinion in
England, made traditional in the south a liberal attitude
towards the native franchise which contrasted sharply with
the less liberal views prevalent in the Trekker republics of
the north and still general in the Orange Free State and the
Transvaal. The northern Boer has been disposed to view
liberal ideas on race as a foreign importation, in conflict with
the spirit of his people struggling for survival in a harsh
environment.
Segregation, not assimilation, has been since the establish-
ment of the Union the official policy. It is variously defined,
but is broadly described in language long familiar in South
Africa as "the policy of keeping the Kaffir in his place,1' and
it is not his place to compete with the white man in the
economic, political, or social spheres. The essential spirit
of segregation was long ago expressed in the original con-
stitution of the Transvaal Republic which repudiated * 'equal-
ity between black and white either in church or state." It
4Eric A. Walker, W. P. Schreiner: A South African; Perceval Laurence, The
Life of John Xcwier Merriman.